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ASHFORD (KENT) C.L.P, Applications are 
~ invited for the post of full-time Secretary/Agent. 


from Councillor C. A.~Thomas, C.C., 29 Bank 


returned not Jater than 28th April, 1953. 

“EPPING C.L.P. ‘Applications are invited for the 
post of -full-time Secretary/Agent. Salary and 
“conditions in accordance with the National Agree- 


.- 46 Seymour Court, White Hall Road, Chingford, 
 ~E.4,-to whom they must be returned not later 
_ than Ist May, 1953. ; : 


MIDDLESBROUGH CENTRAL BOROUGH 
LABOUR PARTY. Applications are invited for 
the- post of full-time Secretary/Agent. Salary and 

- ‘conditions in accordance with the National Agree- 
“ment. Application forms can be obtained from the 
Hon, Sec., Middlesbrough Labour Party, 24 
Benton Road, Middlesbrough, Yorks., to whom 
they should be returned not later than 21st April, 
1953. ~ ; : 


‘MACCLESFIELD C.L.P.—Applications are invited 
for the post of Secretary/Agent, Salary and condi- 
tions in accordance with the National Agreement. 
Allowance for car owner driver. Application forms 
from Mr, R, Dillon, Labour Club, Bridge Street, 
-Macclesfield, to whom they should be returned not 
later than first post, Saturday, 18th April, 1953. 


‘Situations Vacant 


‘Salary and conditions in accordance with National — 
Agreement. Application forms may be obtained — 


Street, Ashford, Kent, to whom they should be 


--<ment. Application forms from Coun. P, W. Clark, | 


- BRASS—TIN _ 
Call it what you like | 
== TPS ALE: Se 
FUNDS $33 


Send for our free fund-ralsing — 


‘samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 
THE IDEAL PRINTERS © 
12, Midland Street, HULL ~ 
THE «“FUND-RAISING”’ 
SPE CHALISTS i 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 


EST: 1919 
\ 


I feel”— 


sums up what many people 
think of thenewspaper they 
take. This homely verdict 
is the response of their 
intelligence to the way 
serious news is presented 
and commented upon, as 
well as to the taste and 


variety of the paper’slighter 
contents, 

The daily newspaper which 
says what millions feel is 


AB 


THAT'S ANOTHER REASON 
WHY TRADE UNIONISTS 


SHOULD SHOP 


AT THE 


LONDON CO-OP 


Sn eS BE 
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We've got a Million! 


. Tt now looks certain that the Labour Party individual membership in 
_ 1952 reached the million mark. This is an even better result of last 
“year’s Membership Campaign than was at first anticipated. 


~ 1951 individual membership fell by 32,000. During last year something 

like 123,000 new members have been recruited. This was a good result 
and to acknowledge it is not to be complacent. But thirteen out of 

fourteen Labour voters are still outside our ranks, and many Constituency 

‘Labour Parties in great need of new members did not join last year’s 
‘Membership Campaign: in one important industrial city membership is 
actually lower than it was before the war. 


The Party regional organising staff are to give special attention to these 
‘laggard parties during the present year and a further growth of member- 
ship is expected as a result. However, one of the main tasks the Party 
will have to face in 1953 is the consolidation of its existing membership, 
which involves absorbing the new recruits into the active life of the Party. 
“Membership is not an end in itself. The purpose of the Party is to 
‘secure Labour representation in Parliament and on Local Authorities. If 
a party fails in this purpose, its membership, however large, has little 
point. 


A Tory Puzzle 


HE Tories claim that as a result of the campaign launched last October they 
have added 351,708 members, bringing their total to 2,803,032. These figures 
are as precise as can be, which makes the problem of Tory membership all the more 
puzzling. Last October the Evening News and the News Chronicle gave the Tory 
Party credit for about 2,250,000 members. Either this estimate was too low, or the 
‘present figure of 2,803,032 is too high. Whatever the truth two things are certain. 
One is that by any reckoning there was a substantial decline in Tory membership 
in 1951. The other is that Tory membership is a very formidable thing. 
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QUAIR’S PAGE 


We can do better 


LOGANS, catch phrases, trite 
declarations, may perhaps have 
a limited usefulness, but used indis- 
criminately they are liable to be 
dangerous drugs. A_ particularly 
dangerous one, often uttered senten- 
tiously as the true milk of the word 
is, “Elections are won on the door- 
step.” 

This is the story of a happening of a 
couple of years ago, in a place regarded 
by its natives as no mean city. A very 
respectable and kindly-hearted man was 
asked if he would be Labour Candidate 
for the Mugsbury Ward in the Council 
elections, and in good faith he consented. 
A meeting. was held in the Ward, 
attended by ten or a dozen people, and he 
was formally adopted. The Party Secretary, 
himself a Councillor, addressed the 
assembly at length, great length, describ- 
ing the work he and his colleagues were 
doing upon the Council, impressing upon 
his hearers that the Party must get 
through the elections as cheaply as pos- 
sible, and assuring them that “elections 
are won on the doorstep”. 

The candidate was told he would have 
to act as his own election agent. (There 
is a saying that a man who is his own 
lawyer has a fool for a client.) He was 
told to write an election address and to 
make it short. Not knowing a great deal 
about it, and not being much of a writer 
anyhow, he produced an “address” stating 
he had lived in the Ward for fourteen 
years and therefore knew all their needs, 
and that if they elected him to the Council 
he would do the best he could. Without 
a photo block, it was printed as a crown 
8vo. leaflet. With the help of his two lads 
of school age he delivered this document, 
loose, to every house in the ward. 

Our friend took his obligations as candi- 
date seriously. For three weeks he for- 
sook the dart board and was not to be 
found in the cuchre team. Deeply im- 
pressed by the technique of winning elec- 


_ dence that anybody but himself was w 
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tions, as enunciated by the Party Secretar 
whom he regarded with a proper defe 
ence, he devoted his evenings to doorste 
visitations upon the electorate of the Ward 
most of whom received him politely pu 
blankly. Nobody accompanied him @ 
these excursions, and there was no evi 


ning an election by the prescribed method 

Complying with a further direction fror 
the Party Secretary, he found a Con 
mittee Room for Polling Day, when thre 
or four people did come along am 
solemnly scratch through names in th 
register from numbers scrawled on bits 0 
paper by boys who were larking abow 
around the Polling Station. What it 
meant, nobody knew. 

At the count that night the worthy 
man had the privilege of seconding thi 
vote of thanks to the Returning Officer 
Two Labour seats were lost. About a 
per cent of the voters went to the pol 
The Labour Party in the town was sur 
prised and very indignant at the apathy 
of the people. What was there to be sur 
prised about? 

This kind of thing happens in othe 
places and it isn’t good enough. Too many 
Labour Parties run their local elections if 
a mean and sneaking fashion. 

It is agreed that the methodical ane 
vigorous canvass is the key to victory, bul 
this must follow on other things. More 
showmanship, more light and colour, more 
sense of drama is needed. Why should 
not every election address and manifeste 
include a declaration of socialist faith? 
Every enterprising Party can surely devise 
a sound programme of extension of public 
enterprise applied to the local situatior 
which would enhance the local well-being 
Labour candidates should be distin: 
guished from their opponents by more 
than the cut of their clothes. | 

Our own members must be enthused 
first before we can electrify the mass of 
the electors. Only then will they do the 
doorstep work. There is time for a 
supreme effort this year, but it is short 
Five weeks remain. 


" 


A RE you a frustrated ward secretary in 

~ Penzance or Oban? Or perhaps a 
Sappointed meetings officer in Caernarvon 
r Ramsgate? You may have given up 
pe of ever getting anyone better known 
an the Vicar’s wife to speak at Framp- 
tonwick, or Great Cakethorpe-in-the- 
farsh. If you are beginning to suspect 
at I am talking about you—read on. 
_ Suppose you had a letter to-morrow 
morning from Hugh Gaitskell, offering 
fo come down on any date convenient to 
you and talk about the economic situa- 


ion. Or it might be from a Brains 
Trust, consisting of Crossman and 
Well, 


eaetan. Mayhew and Foot. 
frankly, you wouldn’t believe it was true. 
_ The fact is, it can be true, if an experi- 
ment now being started by some Party 
Iembers is a success. You probably read 
a atticle by E. J. Chaplin in Decem- 
ber’s Organiser. It describes how record- 
ings of the Party conference were taken 
round a Devon constituency. This experi- 
ment I’m talking about uses the same 
technique and tries to make it work to 
Serve the interests of a local party, a 
ee a trade union branch, Fabian 
Society, or Co-op. Women’s Guild. 
it all started with a letter from a 
Fabian secretary in Worthing who had a 
Wire Recorder, but could never get any 
speakers. He wrote to London sending a 
spool of wire and asked for a speech to 
be recorded on it. It was very easy for 
and we sent him back Fenner Brock- 
way, through the post—45 minutes of 
first-rate stuff on Africa. 
The local Fabians liked it. So did 
Fenner Brockway for the very simple 
reason that he had his first evening at 
home for some weeks, and also the satis- 
faction of knowing that he was doing a 
meeting at the same time. The Fabians 
asked for more and with that request the 
sxperiments began. 

The ‘star turn’ Brains Trust that: I 
mentioned is actually in existence. Tony 
Sreenwood is in the Chair, and the five 
§f them recorded the programme in a 
Sonference Room at the House of Com- 
mons, one night when there was a three- 
ine Whip. We are going to send that 
o the Fabians for their own enjoyment 
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Have a Brains Trust on Tap 
- by ANTHONY WEDGWOOD BENN, M.P. 


and also to try out on various audiences 
in the district. . 

Transport House are interested in this 
idea, but whether it comes off or not 
depends on you. It’s no use investing in a 
lot of expensive equipment if there isn’t 
going to be a real demand for the record- 
ings and proper use made of them. 

Their educational possibilities are 
enormous with the very best speakers 
available for anyone who wants them. 
The entertainment value can be good too, 
as the Brains Trust proved. What we 
want to do is to build up quite a big 
library of recordings and send them on 
request to anyone who wants them. 

If you are interested in this idea and 
would like to write to Donald Alger, the 
Propaganda Officer, at Transport House, 
he will send you back, by return, a 
duplicated technical memorandum, which 
we have prepared. You~can discuss it at 
your local executive and, no doubt, the 
problem of making machines available 
could be quite easily solved. Then we 
can get started confident that it’s going 
to be a success. 

Perhaps you would still rather have the 
Vicar’s wife in the flesh than Mr. Attlee 
on wire. Well, it’s up to you. 


NEW AGENTS 


[THE following Agency appointments 
were approved by the National 
Executive Committee in February. 


K. GLENDENNING to Swindon. Aged 
29, a steelworker, hailing from North 
Wales, fills the post vacated by Mr. W. A. 
Dixon, who is retiring from the agency 
service. An active worker in the Fast 
Flints Constituency, Kelvin Glendenning 
was sub-agent at the ig50 and 1951 
General Elections. 


H. ROBERTS to Doncaster. With a 
background of trade union activity with 
the N.U.M. and A.S.S.E.T., Harry Roberts, 
aged 35, joins the agency ranks. He has 
local government experience as a coun- 
cillor and has acted as a sub-agent at 
election times. 


WE MUST STAND BY THE RULE! 


Says SARA BARKER 


HE appropriate clause in the Labour 

Party Constitution relating to the 
rights of individual members and 
enrolled, affiliated members reads: 
‘Individual and affiliated members must 
either reside in, or be registered as 
Parliamentary or Local Government 
electors in the ward in which they 
desire to act.’ 


The same principle applies to Local 
Labour Parties and Polling District Com- 
mittees, where ward organisation is 
impracticable. 


The clause is perhaps the most hotly 
debated, and sometimes disregarded, 
clause in the model rules. Yet upon its 
application depends sound organisation. 


Why are the rules so explicit in respect 
to this principle ? The answer is because 
it assures, as far as is practical, the neces- 
sary distribution of manpower, and accords 
the same rights and privileges to each 
member. : 


The party machine was wisely designed 
to function alongside the _ electoral 
machine. The aim of every Local Labour 
Party should be to equip its machinery 
down to polling district level. 


This aim provides the first logical 
reason for the rule. Obviously, the best 
manpower from every practical point of 
view is that which is resident, as it not 
only knows the topography intimately, 
but is acquainted with its people andl its 
environment. 


There is another commonsense electoral 
aspect. There is no arguing with electoral 
law as to where an elector will vote. The 
vote of the vast majority is based on resi- 
dence. An elector becomes interested in 
political issues which affect his imme- 
diate neighbourhood. This particularly 
applies to local government. 


It is, therefore, practical as well as 
desirable, that a member of the Labour 
Party should link political and electoral 
rights and activities. 


Quite apart from electoral requirements, 
there are sound domestic reasons why this 
rule should be operated. 


[HE Assistant National Agent tells} 

why it is essential to make no 
exceptions to the rule on the residence 
qualification of members. Failure to 
keep to the rule will lead to endless 
trouble, she forecasts. 


We believe in equality of rights, duties, 
and privileges within the party. How are 
we to achieve this end if members are not 
asked to accept-simple discipline ? 


If the rules are disregarded to oblige a 
few individuals, who threaten to leave the 
party unless they can choose where they 
will function, on what grounds can disci-| 
pline be applied to avoid widespread inter- 
change of members, which inevitably 
would weaken organisation and lead to 
endless trouble ? 


If it is agreed that rules are necessary 
to achieve orderliness and equality, then 
they must be applied to all members, or 
their purpose is lost. 


Each Constituency Labour Party is 
built up on electoral units which have a 
responsibility to the parent body for elec- 
tion preparations. Each unit has a right 
of nomination for Parliamentary and local 
government elections and, in conjunction 
with the appropriate Executive Commit- 
tee, takes part in the selection of local 
government candidates. 


Each unit has the same right of nomina- 
tion and delegation. [It carries out the 
detailed work of organisation, education, 
propaganda and social activities within its 
own area. 


These vital functions, and many others, 
evoke the keenest competition and strong 
differences of opinion in a healthy party. 


Decisions have to be taken, and must 
be taken by individuals to whom the 
constitution has given such rights. 
There is no dubiety about who has the 
right. Membership is based on resi- 
dence or registration, in a _ specific 
electoral unit. 


When the constitution is applied with- 
out fear or favour, there is a minimum of 
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fouble. When officials are fearful of 
pplying the constitution, and allow 
voured individuals, for that is what they 
e, to take part in the business of a group 
Which they have no right to attend, 
troubles start in earnest. 


All that is required to put a match to 
the fire is a narrow decision on a matter 
which is vital and highly controversial. 
Then, the disappointed faction begins to 
seek refuge in the constitution, and 
questions the right of certain individuals 
to take part in the business of the ward. 


A logical case cannot be stated in sup- 
port of relaxation of the rule. The 
Teasons advanced to justify breaking the 
constitution are usually very trivial. 

_ Mr. and Mrs. Blank have worked in 
Central Ward for twenty years and 
removed to North Ward. Sentimental 
claims are advanced for retaining old 
associations. 


_ Mr. and Mrs. X find that re-distribution 
has cut them off from the South Ward in 
which they have been active Labour 
Party members for many years, by the 
width of a street. On account of close 
proximity they claim the right to continue 
activity in the old ward. 

A ward officer, maybe the secretary, 
removes from West Ward. He is loath 
to relinquish office. The ward feels that 
he would be irreplaceable and so the rules 
are conveniently forgotten. 


_ Often all is not well when these mem- 
bers have been accommodated: North 
Ward begins to worry Mr. and Mrs. Blank 
for membership subscriptions, to be told 
either that Mr. and Mrs, Blank will, as 
hitherto, continue to pay membership to, 
and work in, Central, or alternatively, will 
ay subscriptions to North and be active 
in Central. There comes a day when new 
members in Central, having no sentimen- 
tal regard for Mr. and Mrs. Blank, ques- 
tion their right to be present. As time 


Foes on they become ‘outsiders’, not only 


in Central, but in North, where they 
would have been welcomed at the outset. 


The case of the X family is not always 
simple. Other old members of South fail 
to see why the narrow width of a street 
should be the limit of elasticity. They, 
too, can find some good geographical 
reason for continuing activity with South. 


The old secretary does not find it as: 
easy as he anticipated to function as an 
officer in West, now living in Central. 
There is the extra travel time, and pro- 
bably extra travelling expense. He finds. 
it hard work to keep up his old standard 
of work, and resists the efforts of the ward 
to expand activities. 


Tension develops, and the ward mem- 
bers begin to feel that having a key 
officer outside the ward is nowhere near ~ 
the proposition it appeared to be. Eventu-: 
ally, the ward is compelled to find, what 
it could have found in the first place, an 
officer from the ranks of its own member- 
ship. 

Critics of this article will declare it 
is impossible to dictate to a voluntary 
member. The question of dictation does 
not arise. In joining the Labour Party 
a member agrees to conform to the 
constitution. That means acceptance, 
not dictation. 


What every member is entitled to, is a 
reasoned explanation of the logical results 
of the application of the rules. It is the 
duty of every officer to be able to give a 
clear interpretation of the constitution, 
and yet it is often a neglected duty. 


In the vast majority of cases the policy 
of ‘appeasing’ the very small minority, 
which for one petty reason and another 
defy the rules, leads to far greater_prob- 
lems than the minor ones which arise 
from an insistence on observation. 

The hall-mark of commonsense is 
stamped deeply into most of our mem- 
bers. Appeal to their sense of reason and 
there is an overwhelming response. 


All Political Agents are agreed that the 


| <‘SAVE-TIME?? 


CANVASS BOOK’ 


are the most useful and dependable method of securing canvass 


results. 
adopted. 


Send for samples and list of constituencies where already 


EDWARDS & BRYNING LTD., ROCHDALE 


- ’ -\- =)... oe 
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What are Members Thinking ? 


asks EDWARD SEAMAN 


Ar: 


WE in West Fulham consider we have the best party page rie in 

the country. We boast of its imposing corner site, its bookshop and 
impressive foyer. We proudly show envious visitors the large meeting hall, 
the block of offices, the several committee rooms, the games room, the 
modern kitchen, the workshop and ? ‘ o< 
ithe reste a For instance, against the question 
Ga : ‘Should the Labour Party include more — 


We think our electioneering record is nationalisation in its next General Elec- 


pretty good too, and we have been one of _ tion programme?’ the alternative answers 
the few parties to really do something would be ‘much more’ ah: ‘a little more’ 
about political education. Regular dis- ai: ‘none at all’ aj: and the interviewer 
cussion forums have been held and precis would ring round with his pencil either, 


of discussion sent to Transport House to ‘ah’, ‘ai’, or ‘aj’. 


influence the National Executive in its Each form was headed with the mem- 
deliberations. ber’s name and address and marked 
Ward meetings, Executive meetings, ‘Confidential’. Provision was made for 


General Management meetings, Women’s the interviewer to mark ‘Chronic Invalid, — 
meetings, Youth meetings are held at Blind, Deaf, Removed, etc” We gave © 


Harold Laski House. these instructions to the interviewer. — 
‘When you meet the person you have © 
Don’t come to meetings been sent to see say “I am calling on — 


solimedete.is behalf of Town Ward of the West Fulham ~ 
We have over 3,000 paying individual Labour Party, consulting members on 
members—and now let it be said, ever so policy and the work of the Party. I would ~ 
ete pee well a 2,000 of our spines like to ask you a few questions, if I may.” * — 
ership have never been to one of our 7 imi 

many political functions! Our collectors eso ines alieatid omeiionen’ aaean ie : 
cae on them, pbevaeet notices of meetings questions designed to find the: reading , 

ape, Party ae hey probably come in habits of the contact. Which daily news- 
tribe Ay eile pay ne: ee Club hove paper did he read for instance.  Two- 
ributions, but up till recently we have ane : i : ae 
: ares questions were devoted to the coming 
not known whether decisions taken at  jocal government elections, and contacial 


ward, section and general committee 
meetings really had the backing of the wren a ee one the help ‘Rey, Soame 


mass of our members. 


Every reader will appreciate the prob- Questions answered 
lems and difficulties of getting members 


to meetings. We could not get more than A further section of questions related 
the small minority of our members to ‘© Party organisation and meetings, and 
come to the party, so the party has gone ‘Mine final questions were headed by this — 
to them. In short, we organised a istruction to the interviewer—Please say 
detailed survey of members’ views. “The information so far given will be 
With the enthuslastic support of Mr. most useful. Now, in conclusion may I 
Leslie Hilliard, our agent, to put my ask you some questions about yourself. 
scheme into being, I prepared a ‘pilot’ and the people in your household, so! 
survey in one polling district of my own oer SOAS Re pals 19 - Sate nae 
ward, The questions were duplicated on your needsr ang Sntcresa? w. dene re 
three sides of foolscap paper and alterna- was Beded Dy te ec eras 
tive answers were printed. A code letter returned ‘to « our’ “office! efor: analystajand 


(for easier analysis) was set alongside filing. 

each given answer and the interviewer, There were 27 questions on the form 
who had been, carefully briefed, had only @nd yet the job was never difficult and 
to ring the code letter of the answer ever a bore. No one interviewer had 


given. (continued on page 69) 
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/OST election agents, at one stage or 
another, make up their minds to write 
anual on electioneering. The majority 
S get no further than thinking about 
Some might talk about it, and a few, 
th great determination, draft the first 
w pages only to find that ‘pressure of 
’ necessitates it being put aside ‘until 
e have more time’. 
“Mr. John Smith, Secretary-Agent for 
est Dunbartonshire, however, has 
shieved his purpose. His “Technique 
_ Electioneering”—a practical handbook 
election workers—is a comprehensive 
workmanlike production. A_ dupli- 
ated booklet of 36 pages, size 8 in. x 
in. (which doubtless enables him to 
_ two pages on a foolscap. stencil) it 
ntains practical information and in- 
ruction. 
In his foreword, he says that the hand- 
ook is a practical guide and not a legal 
tbook. It is primarily for his own 
ection workers, ‘a fine band of enthusi- 
stic workers, who have helped to develop 
ye technique outlined .. . ’ 
It is pleasing to see that he plumps 
w the ‘Marked Register’ as the founda- 
on of a successful campaign. Indeed 
ithout this mine of information it would 
> difficult to carry through the detailed 
quirements outlined. 


Every phase of 
lequately covered. 


the campaign is 
First the specific 


(continued from page 68) 


ore than 15 members to call on, and 
any who volunteered to do this job 
muld never canvass in an election» cam- 
ign. Members called on welcomed 
e idea with great enthusiasm and were 
ixious to be asked the questions. It 
ould be said, however, that for two 
onths the ward news-sheet- had been 
eparing- them for the interviewer’s call. 
The ‘pilot’ survey was such a great 
ecess in compiling valuable information 
d pleasing our members that it has 
en extended throughout West Fulham 
Mstituency. We now know what our 
embers think, what they read, what 
ries them and something of their 
rsonality. This survey has opened our 
es—I wish I could give you details of 
> answers, but space is limited and it 
ght make you wonder too much about 
ur own members! 
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TO A POLITICAL WIDOW 


items, then advice and practical tips. The 
new recruit might feel that he has a lot’ 
to wade through, but, as every part of 
the campaign is in its appropriate sec- 
tion, each can study his own particular 
responsibility. 

Due consideration is given to the impor- 
tance of the postal vote and the tracing 
(and polling) of removals. Mr. Smith 
states, for instance, that in his constitu- 
ency over 2,000 supporters change their 
addresses each year—an indication of the 
practical application of his own preaching. 


A criticism? Some may feel on read- 
ing through the pages that a little too 
much decentralisation has taken place, a 
little too much authority given to the key 
workers, Mr. Smith appears to have the 
workers and, what is more, has confidence 
in their being able to carry through their 
duties. 

The booklet is produced with an eye 
on the next General Election. By: then 
he should have competent people in each 
key post who are fully aware of their 
responsibilities and who are ready to go 
into action. 

Why not read it for yourself? Mr. 
Smith is prepared to forward a copy to 
Constituency agents and __ secretaries 
whose name and address appears in the 
Annual Report. The price is only 2s. post 
free. It might help to stir up those 
latent desires to put our own experiences 
on record. 

A final thought. Our colleague has 
dedicated his booklet to ‘“Margaret—a 
“political widow” for many years’. If he 
accomplishes all that is set out in his 
booklet, not only will Tom _ Steele’s 
majority be increased, there is a likeli- 
hood that Margaret will cease to be quite 
so much of a political widow. LS. 


Situation Vacant 


CO-OPERATIVE UNION, LIMITED. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE PARTY. 


The Co-operative Party invites applications for 
the post of National Organiser (two vacancies). 
Applicants (men or women) must be below the 
age of 50 and have an intimate knowledge of the 
Co-operative Movement and the organisation of 
the Co-operative Party. 

Salary £600 per year rising by increments to 
£700. Forms of application may be obtained from 
Mr. J. Bailey. The Co-operative Party, 56 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

Closing date for return of application forms 
April 9th, . 1953. 
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CANDIDATES 


HE following were endorsed as 
Prospective Parliamentary Can- 
didates at the January and February 
meetings of the National Executive 
Committee : 


WUUTATGTTNN 
WUT 


Luton Mr. Morris Janis 
Bodmin Mrs. M. Jolly 
Honiton Mr. S. Goodman 
Harwich Miss S. Catlin 
Grantham ... Mr, J. E. G. 
Curthoys 
Wandsworth, ; 

Streatham .... Mr. E. Chick 

Wembley South Mr. H. Findlay 

Sutherland 
Rushcliffe ... Mr. C. W. Shepherd 
Oswestry ... Mr. M. E. Boggin 
Sutton & Cheam . Mr. N. T. Poulter 
Eastbourne Mr. J. A. Lewis 
Birmingham, 

Edgbaston Mr. F. B. Watson 
Beverley... Mr. R. W. Bowes 
North Hull Mr. J. Foord 
Conway Mr. W. Elwyn 
; E. Jones 
West 

Aberdeenshire Miss M. McNeil 
East Perthshire... Mr. J. Gregor 
MacKenzie 
South Beds Mr. E, Moeran 
Northwich Mr. F. Mullings 
Gosport & 
Fareham Mr, S. J. Surrey 
Shoreditch & 
Finsbury Mr. V. J. Collins 
Hayes & 
Harlington Mr. A. M. 
Skeffington 
Barnsley Mr, R. Mason 
Berwick & 
East Lothian Mr. P. Jones 
Kinross & 
West Perth Mr, J. I. Wilson 


Co-operative Candidate running in 
association with the Labour Party 


Romford Mre Rus]. Ledger | 
be 
Withdrawal of Candidatures 
Stockport Scuth Mr. F. Bibby 
Wembley North Mr. J. F. Fulton 
Bridlington Mr. R. Mason 
Lanark Mr. W. Taylor 
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OST Labour Party agents. 
M admit the asda of the Hea 
Office advice to combine the dutie 
of secretary and agent. If he ist 
be the chief administrative officer of 
his Constituency Party, then the 
Agent must be in the ‘up-to-the- 
minute know about current 
developments. By 


When to cease being the secretary an 
start being the agent 1s however, a prob- 
lem which is not always regarded, and 
sometimes is completely neglected. Being 
the sole employee of quite a large volun- 
tary organisation tends to turn one into a 
‘Jack of all trades’, tackling many prob- 
lems, patching up solutions to some, but 
seldom haying time to completely solve 
any one. ; . 


This time last year, having been a full’ 
time secretary /agent for some nine months, 
I decided to take stock. I found that 
whilst my efforts had produced a greater 
degree of office and secretarial efficiency, 
most of my outside organising work had 
been concerned in the patching up of 
problems and that I could not point to 
any one concrete product of my organising 
efforts and say ‘That is new to Macclesfield 
and Macclesfield party is better for it’. — 


In consequence, I decided to drop all 
routine work and for at least a month con- 
centrate upon improving one aspect of 
our organisation throughout the whole 
constituency. My choice was an obvious 
and essential one, for being a county con- 
stituency, we were faced with the range of 
pending elections, county, parish and 
rural, urban district and non-county 
borough, this was the ideal moment for 
tackling election problems. 


In my travels around the constituency 
during the Parliamentary election and 
numerous by-elections, I had noted tha‘ 
there was considerable discrepancy in thé 
methods and equipment used, both during 
the campaign and on polling day. It hac 
also been obvious that reports upon pro 
gress reaching me during these election: 
had been vague and unreliable and so | 
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COMMITTEE ROOM AIDS 


ey z 
_ There was nothing revolutionary or 


decided to produce official and permanent 
election equipment. 
the task entaled producing sme tieyewe RAYMOND DILLON 


= one for each committee room manned 
hroughout the constituency. 


E The sets consisted of a large and well- 

backed hinged folder, made of hardboard, wall chart. This board bore headings 
and containing loose-leaf insertion pages similar to the wall chart, but down the 
of semi-stiff card, some four feet by two left-hand side was printed the time in 
feet six inches in size. On tc tl.cse pages fifteen-minute periods from 8 a.m. to 9 
were pasted single-sided copies of the p-m., and under printed heads for the 
current electoral register for the polling names and addresses of three calls per 
districts covered by the committee rooms, period, was pasted another calendar-type 
for use as the marked register. loose-leaf sheet. 


_ The second piece of equipment produced To complete the work, copies of the wall 
Was a wall chart, also made of hardboard chart were provided to sub-agents for all 
and of dimensions only slightly less than committee rooms in their area and in my 
the folder. A high gloss paper and bold office was yet another copy of every wall 
black type was used for the printing of chart in the constituency. By a simple 
headings pasted on to the charts and the form for extracting details from the 
headings across the top read : charts, progress reports could easily and 


MACCLESFIELD CONSTITUENCY LABOUR PARTY 
WORK INDICATOR CHART 


Polling UDTSURIEH Fc We dew es sae Wrarditor Parish fier scee tt easse Polling) Places ...u2snsrysue vs 
Proximity Key No. StreetorRoad No.of Voters No.of ‘F’ Voters ist Pamphlet 
Delivered 


Canvassed 2nd Pamphlet Candidate 3rd Pamphlet Polling Day ‘Pull-Out Cards’ 
Delivered Visited Delivered Out (Sign) In (Sign) 


Another strip of the glossy paper, ruled regularly be made available to both the 
down and across for writing in the local area sub-agents and myself. 
permanent details, was pasted down the 
left-hand side under the first two headings. 
A separate sheet of matching line paper 
for the first pending election was pasted 
under the space beneath the other head- 
ings. This portion was for records to bé 
built up in loose-leaf calendar fashion as 
successive elections were fought. 


These preparations entailed a great deal 
of hard work for myself and an assistant; 
materials were begged, or borrowed; but 
the reaction to the production of these aids 
was more than gratifying. Confidence in 
party organisational efficiency was 
increased, a greater sense of common pur- 
pose and uniform effort became obvious, 
and finally and I think, not entirely coin- 


The column headed ‘Proximity Key L 
/ \ cidental, Labour gained control of two of 


Number’ would when in use bear the num- ) Mtr 
bers of the street canvass cards in walking the three major local authorities and made 
order, as opposed to the alphabetical order _ gteat gains in all elections, 

it the streets appearing in the next column. Someone may ask of the aids: Why so 
The final items of equipment were the big and clumsy? Well! (a) They are 
sbyious ‘Labour Committee Room’ poster most legible; and (b) most difficult to lose 
ae upon hardboard and a ‘car call... . not one piece is missing after over 
oard’ of much smaller proportions, but twelve months intensive electioneering in 
the same material and appearance as the our widely-scattered constituency. 
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ACCURATE 
NOMINATION 
PROCEDURE 


K papers being declared invalid by 
Returning Officers on the grounds 
that they do not comply with 
statutory requirements. A timely 
reminder of the correct procedure 
will be of assistance. Failure, on the 
part of a candidate or agent, to 
deliver a valid nomination paper. 
can result in the loss of a seat and 
involve a Party in expense to no 
avail. 

Nomination can be dealt with in two 
parts. The first being the nomination 
paper itself, and the second the delivery 
to, and the adjudication of, the Returning 
Officer. 

The top of the nomination paper is 
formal and requires the appropriate entry 
of details in the blank spaces—the name 
of Ward, etc.—and the deletion of words 
that do not apply. Take care when enter- 
ing the date of Notice of Election—do not 
confuse with the Day of Election (polling 
day). If you are not certain of the date, 
it will be found on the official notice 
issued by the Town Clerk, or Returning 
Officer. It is also to be found in the 
Election Calendar on pages 49 and 50 of 


the March issue of the Organiser. 

Next comes the entry of information in 
respect of the candidate. It is laid down 
that the candidate’s surname shall be 
placed first. In the case of a compound 
surname it is usual to begin with the 
first of the name forming the surname. 
The ‘other names in full’ are, of course, 
the Christian names and these should be 
in full—Robert J. will not suffice. 


‘ the person described in the nomination 
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_ Where a person’s popular name is 
different from his true name, it mu 
follow, not precede, his true name—Arthu 
John, ‘commonly known as Pat’. 


The place of residence is where he lives _ 
and sleeps. It is not a place of business 
(R. v. Hammond, 17 Q.B.D. 772). 

The description of a candidate must be 
sufficient to identify the candidate with — 


paper. In most instances the mention 0 
occupation is sufficient. In the case of a 
woman entering an occupation it is wise — 
to enter ‘spinster’ or ‘married woman’ as — 


subscribed by anyone. It is the election — 
agent’s duty to see that this is done. It 
is not sufficient just to send out blank 
nomination papers for others to complete. — 


The first subscription should be the 
proposer, next the seconder, followed by 
the assentors, There is no purpose in 
entering more than the required number, 
as only those first appearing on the 
nomination paper are now taken into 
account. No additional name can replace 
an incorrect entry. 


An elector can only subscribe one 
nomination paper for-the same candidate. 
If there is more than one vacancy then 
he must not subscribe more candidates’ 
nomination papers than there are vacancies" 
in the electoral area. 


Signature of those subscribing. Those 
subscribing a nomination paper must not 
only be qualified, but registered as a local 
government elector in the electoral area. 
Whilst it is not specifically laid down that’ 
signatures must be in full, it is wise to 
copy the entry in the Register—Wiliiam — 
J. Smith. 


This is especialiy true in the case of a. 
person having only one Christian name. 
It is always best to get plain, straight- 
forward signatures and not take a chance 
on one that is in doubt. 


Electoral Number. This is most impor- 
tant. A number of nomination papers 
were rejected in the. Spring elections of! 


year because the distinctive letter of 
: polling district was omitted. Note 3 
a the nomination paper states : 
persons’ electoral number 
number in the register to be used at the 
ection (including the distinctive letters 
any) of the register and of the par- 
mentary polling district in which he 
registered)... 


fhe procedure is quite clear if these 
ints are borne in mind. Care taken in 
first instance can eliminate unneces- 
y worry and the likelihood of error. It 
se to see that three nomination papers 
e handed in before the last day for 
livery. 


‘he Returning Officer’s duties in 
ect of nomination are clearly defined 
the Local Election Rules of the Second 
edule, R.P.A., 1949. Rule 13 (2) states: 
‘The returning officer shall be entitled 
© hold a nomination paper invalid only 
one of the following grounds, that 
§ to say: 
a) that the particulars of the candi- 
te or the persons subscribing the 
per are not as required by law; 


») that the paper is not subscribed to 
S so required. 


‘4 


is responsibility is, therefore, to satisfy 
nself that it is a legal document. He 
not determine qualification or 
igibility. 


Decision of Returning Officer. The 


is his 


ecision of the Returning Officer that a ~ 


pmination paper is valid cannot be 
uestioned in any proceedings whatsoever. 
declared invalid, it can be challenged 
y way of election petition. 

Most candidates or election agents have 
ir main nomination papers ‘vetted’ by 
ie Returning Officer. This is often use- 
il to him in the preparation of his work 
3 well as ensuring that no slips occur. 
‘must be pointed out, however, that such 
sting is done solely out of a desire to be 
f assistance, L.E.R. Rule 9g (2) reads: 
‘As soon as practicable after the latest 
time for the delivery of nomination 
papers, the returning officer shall 
@xamine the nomination papers, and 
decide whether the candidates have been 
validly nominated in accordance with 
these rules. 

You see the question of validity depends 
rgely upon how we go about the job. 
st us make sure we have no mistakes 


is year. 
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Practical Election 
Guides 


LAst year 10,000 copies of the 

‘Conduct of Local Elections’ 
were sold. 
This unexpectedly large sale made 


reprinting essential. Also, the 
heavy demand for the ‘Conduct of 
Scottish Local Elections’ and for the 
‘Conduct of London Local Elections’ 
reduced stocks to a very low level. 
All three booklets have now been 
republished and the opportunity has 
been taken to revise them where 
necessary. Originally prepared by 
Harold Croft, in revising subsequent 
editions he has had the help of John 
Pinkerton and Len Sims. 

The booklets are intended as a 
practical guide for the use of can- 
didates, agents and other election 
workers, and this intention is com- 
pletely fulfilled. They deal with all 
aspects of local council contests, 
from a budget based upon the 
estimated costs of an election, to the 
procedure to be followed in applying 
for relief from the consequences of 
‘inadvertent transgression of statutes 
during an election’. 

A careful study of the information 
and advice given in their pages 
should make recourse to this, 
sometimes painful and always 
costly, application to the courts 
unnecessary. 

Copies can be obtained from the 
Labour Party Publications Depart- 
ment, Transport House, Smith 
Square, London, S.W.1, at the 
following rates: 1 copy, 1s. 9d.; 
6 copies, 7s. 6d.; 12 copies, 13s. 6d.; 
all post free. 

Each Constituency Labour Party 
should purchase several copies of 
these booklets and see that they are 
placed in the hands of every person 
who is acting as an agent in the 
local elections. 

Nearly 5,000 copies of the dupli- 
cated ‘Reminders’ have been circu- 
lated to Constituency and Local 
Labour Parties in England and 
Wales, excluding London. No more 
copies are available from Transport 
House. 


ARGUMENT ABOUT MEMBERS! 


| No Time for Politics | 


NE notes with some surprise the 

request for a National Officer to deal 
with membership recruitment. I have 
canvassed for members in the industrial 
Midlands; in the truly rural areas of 
England; in industrial Yorkshire and in 
Lancashire. That experience teaches me 
“that no one man, sitting in an office in 
London, is going to recruit members in 
the various parts of the country. 


Methods employed will vary, not only 
from county to county, but even from 
village to village. I recall a case in point 
of two villages, less than five miles apart. 
In one village the people were prone to 
demonstrate on everything, were highly 
temperamental, up and down at the slight- 
est provocation: very difficult people to 
handle. In the other village the very 
opposite obtained. Here the folk just got 
on with the job, quietly efficient, unassum- 
ing. There were no demonstrations, but 
there was a membership of 250, out of an 
electorate of 1,200 or so. 


The point is, what is the use of 
‘getting some stereotyped instructions from 
a National Membership Officer that will 
prove to be useless on the job. 


You cannot lay down any hard and fast 
rule on this matter. Every agent and 
party secretary must plan his campaign 
‘and methods to suit the area and tem- 
perament of the people in his district. 
There is no difficulty in making party 
members anywhere, always providing you 
speak to the people in the right way. How 
many times in my life have I met with the 
response, ‘I have no time to take part in 
politics.’ My answer has invariably been, 
‘Tll bring you a root from my garden, a 
root of thyme of course.’ And T end by 
saying, ‘If you have no time to attend 
meetings, then the least you can do is to 
pay your share towards the cost of run- 
ning the Party.’ 


I recall going to a remote country 
village in Oxfordshire, a place where I was 
advised by our local people that nothing 
could be done and that I would be 
hounded out of the village. I went. My 
first call was at the home of two elderly 
sisters, both pensioners. On telling them 
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my business I was invited inside and the 
first thing I saw was the front page of 
the ‘Herald’ of 5th July, 1948, framed and 
hanging on the wall. The date was the 
commencement of the National Health 
Service. Both readily joined the Party 
and within the next few days I ha 
recruited 36 members, and established 
new local party. : 
I repeat, members can be made at any 
time and in any place if the job is tackle 
in the right way and by the right type o 
canvasser. The wrong’ method 
approach can turn more people away an 
do more harm than good. ‘Bull at a gate 
methods are no use. Be tactful, and alwa 


remember, the person answering the do 


is often enough more scared than you are! 


The information I want is, not how to 
make members, but how to find good, 
efficient collectors. If anyone can supply 
the answer to this one, I should be very 


grateful. 4 
R. BELBEN 

c 

Guarantees a Thousand — 

I Organiser on membership recruitment, 
Transport House wants more members 
and so does every Constituency Labour 
Party in the country. The advertisement 
for canvassers, appearing in this month’s 


issue, shows that they are prepared to do 
something about it. ; 


May I submit my views? There are 
countless thousands of folks who are will- 
ing, and who would, join the Party if 
they are approached in the right way. The 
membership is there, it simply needs to be 
enrolled. You will never get the member. 
ship you desire unless you go for it. The 
‘going for it’ needs care and thought, 
planning and organisation. 


I am prepared to go to any constituenc} 
in the country and guarantee to recruit 
1,000 in six weeks. I shall not recruit them 
personally, but I will get the Constituency 
Labour Party members working with me 
No matter what the type of constituency} 
I will do just that. 


AM intrigued by the discussion in the 


A start could’be made‘on the backwarc 
areas, where there is no full-time agent 


ROWS HOTTER 


[ should want four weeks for preparation, 
and six weeks for execution. I would meet 

ae Executive and the General Commit- 
tees, and call a meeting of all the active 
members. A programme of visits would 
then be arranged to cover say 12 months. 
[ would go to the constituency, and can- 
vass with the members on the doorsteps. 


Is it practicable ? Well, in East Ham 
in 21 months, 2,100 new members were 
enrolled, in six weeks 1,318. We won the 
regional shield for the best membership 
mpaign of the year. In Watford, in 
951, we enrolled 1,387 new members in 
weeks and again won the shield. In 
Glasgow we have recently enrolled over 
»200 new members. In three years over 
000 new members have been enrolled. 


j Constituencies could be worked singly, 


br in groups of, say, three. The constitu- 
ency, or group, would pay half my salary. 
Fhey would get it all back soon in new 
membership. The other half of the salary 
would be paid by Transport House, who 
would get it back in increased affiliations. 
Expenses to and from the constituencies 
and lodging allowance would have to be 
paid too, and I should want to be home 
each week-end. 


Ultimately every constituency Labour 


party would be more membership con- , 


scious than ever before and the vision of 
1,000,000 individual members would soon 
be realised. 


Those are my ideas and my offer. What 
do you think 
: A. DOWLING 


¥ 


; Far too Complacent | 


fj NLIKE the Editor of the Organiser I 
don’t think last year’s membership 
sampaign produced good results. I still 
sannot understand the complacency in 
Transport House and in the agency service 
that accepts'a million membership, out of 
1 vote of over 13 millions, as being a 
satisfactory target. 


Membership should be related to the 
yoting strength of the village, ward, town 
wd country. Regarding Lanark being an 
sxample to others, the Editor knows it just 
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THREE agents continue the con- 
troversy about membership. Belben, 
Ince, says collectors are the problem; 
Dowling, Glasgow, makes an offer; 
Fraser, Lanark, still wants a National — 

Membership Officer. 


does not work. For instance in this year’s 
Annual Report, Lanark had 5,506 mem- 
bers and paid £137 135. in affiliation fees. 
The other six constituencies in Lanark- 
shire had a total membership between 
them of 4,319 and paid £107 19s. 6d. in 
affiliation fees. Lanark has the smallest 
Labour vote in Lanarkshire. 


I gather from the Kditor’s reply to 
Edwin Plaistow that plans are being 
worked out for the 1953 campaign and he 
gives the impression that on this occasion 
more responsibility is going to be placed 
on the Regional Officers and their assist- 
ants. 


No doubt this is a step in the right 
direction, but it does not do away with the 
need for a National Officer. In fact the 
opposite is the case. When the campaign 
commenced to reorganise the League of 
Youth, Assistant Regional Officers were 
given this as a special responsibility. They 
in turn were answerable to Len Williams, 
who was at that time the Assistant 
National Agent. Everyone knew who was 
in charge, who to blame, or who to praise. 
Why not try a similar organisation for the 
next two years for membership ? 


Having said all that let me also say that 
the agency service has nothing to be proud 
of in relation to membership. Many 
Labour Party agents seem to think their 
job consists of sitting at a desk during the 
day and carrying a brief case to a meet- 
ing at night. The full-time agent who 
has been on the job for the past three 
years and is still counting his members in 
hundreds and his Labour majorities in 
thousands has failed in the job and should 
leave the service. 


The pay and the attractiveness of the 
work is sufficient to demand the best from 
everyone, if they don’t give it then they 
should look around for another way of 
serving the movement. 


S. FRASER 


~ 


Around the Regions | 


FIGHTING THE CRUEL SEA 


J ANUARY 31st, 1953, will never be 
forgotten by our members in the towns 
and villages along the coast of this region. 
It was the dreadful night when the sea 
flooded their homes with relentless and 
remorseless ferocity. Once again nature 
was fulfilling her law, regardless of the 
consequences to human life. 

Many were rescued in the stygian 
atmosphere through their bedroom win- 
dows; others were saved while the 
numbing water flowed to the brink of 
their uplifted chins; while some others 
were not rescued at all. 

In several constituencies, entire Wards 
were temporarily destroyed and it will 
take some time to get Ward organisation 
re-established, especially in the Bathside 
Ward of Harwich, in which some 200 old 
houses may never be occupied again. 

And now a word about the rescuers, 
who were helped in their tremendous and 
frightening task by the courage, the 
endurance, and the cheerfulness of the 
victims. 

Party agents, officers, public representa- 
tives, Labour Members of Parliament, 
prospective Parliamentary candidates and 
numerous other Party members, worked 
untiringly and dangerously in saving life 
and relieving distress, and we take this 
opportunity of expressing gratitude to 


them all, as also to the C.L.P.s who 
responded so well to our appeal for 
clothes and boots and shoes and other 
comforts. 


Finally, the Labour Members of Parlia- 
ment did a good job in urging the 
Government to face up to their responsi- 
bilities of providing adequate coastal 
defence against the cruel sea,~ in the 
hope that no such awful calamity will 
befall our people again. ; 

Eastern. WILFRED YOUNG. 


Salford Scores 


[N preparation for the region’s annual 

meeting, the Regional Executive Com- 
mittee asked for a report from its eighty- 
one constituency parties on membership 
progress for 1952. The total membership 
in the region has increased from 115,000 
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to 132,000, bringing the average member- 
ship per constituency to over 1,600. 
During the year there have beet 
increases in all types of constituencies— 
industrial, dormitory and rural, and it i 
pleasing to note that the progress, with a 
few exceptions, has been general. This it 
evidenced by the membership Leag 
tables of which there are four, the posi- 
tions being allocated on the basis of 
percentage of Labour voters at the last 
General Election being members of | 
Party. In 1951 the percentage at the top 
of League I was 21.11 and the bottom 7.37. 
These figures have increased during 1952 
to 21.82 and 8.90. | 
Many constituencies could be picked out 
for mention, but without doubt, Salfo 
West, on all counts, calls for commend 
tion. This constituency party was create 
at the time of redistribution out of parts 
of three Salford constituencies and sin 
its formation has the following member- 


ship record : t 


1949 3/970 

1950 5,163 a 
TOSI eee 5,827 ; 
1952. 6,012 z 


Only too often cards issued bear little 
relation to actual membership and all 
those concerned with memberships—large 
or small—know the practical difficulties 
of the collection of membership contribu- 
tions. The following figures taken from 
the Annual Membership Report are there- 
fore of interest. 


Name Average subscription 
Ward Permember — 
1951 1952 

s. d. s. d. 

Charlestown Ife) ie 

Claremont See 8} Ss 
Docks ... ia? 404 
Longworth 5 0 Palas 
St. Pauls 2% 
St. Thomas’s ‘ 3 a 

Seedley - See 5 6 

Weaste 4 11 4 6 

A 4 10 


Congratulations to all concerned in this 
constituency which has held the North- 


Vest ae Shield for two succes- 
ve years, and to all other constituencies 


which are all doing their best to emulate 


: their good example. 


: R. C. WALLIS. 
North Western. 


Beer and Darts 


OWN in Hampshire they still talk 
a about the Labour Darts Tournament, 
the final of which was held at Basingstoke 

Blown Hall on a recent Saturday night. 

__ Reynolds News offered a challenge cup. 
Aap by Bert Kelly, the lads of the 
Labour Party got cracking. Invitations 
“were sent to the 453 public houses and 256 
‘clubs within this scattered rural con- 
“stituency. 

Seventy-five teams entered—for the 
benefit of the uninitiated this totals 375 
competitors. 

_. After a last mighty battle between 

Peartree’ and ‘Junction’ the cup was 

ore to the captain of ‘The Junction’, 
ndover. 

- Forty-one men of Wessex came to the 
platform to receive awards; they included 
‘Sam Weller of ‘The Cricketers’, Alf Pear- 
“man, a Whitchurch farm- worker, and Les 
“Partridge, a local fire chief. They came 
from places like ‘The Eagle’ at Abbots 
“Anne, ‘The George’ at St. Mary Bourne, 
‘and from ‘The Rose’, Basingstoke’s most 
popular pub since Mr. Attlee took tea at 
‘this inn during the 1951 General Election 
eempaign. 

What have darts to do with politics? 
Well — 375 competitors, their wives and 
“sweethearts are now on chatting terms 
with the leading lights of the local Labour 
“movement; new contacts have been estab- 
ished in villages not yet organised by 
Labour; a small profit was made for 
Constituency Labour Party funds; not to 
mention the fact that a regional organiser 
Be ioved a grand night out. 

A score of editors of local Labour 
“papers from the South, including the Isle 
of Wight, conferred at Caxton Hall 

recently. 

_. The editors advocated a regional ‘County 
Council News Service’, to cover all the 
Southern counties, and urged an experi- 
Ment in area papers to serve such districts 
as the Upper Thames Valley, West Kent, 
or part of South Hants and the Isle of 
Wight. 


ror aN ik a A 


‘a 


’ FRANK SHEPHERD 
__ Southern. 


Service Extended 


I AM looking forward this year to a 
change, or extension, in the service 
rendered from the Regional Office. - I 
— es really been satisfied that such 
eer of the time of the 
fila: Officers should be given to the 
purely domestic and routine affairs of 
constituency parties. 


The changes I yisualise will, I think, 
be made possible by the fact that we 
have such an extensive coverage in full- 
time agency service—we have 28 full- 
time Agents and 3 Trainees in our 43 
Constituencies—and that many problems 
which in the past have taken so much of 
the time of the Regional Organisers can 
be left in capable hands at local level. 


We are, therefore, planning to branch 
out in the wider fields of co-ordination 
and development. 


Local Government will be the first call. 
We have already made plans for two main 
consultations. Ad hoc visits to the locali- 
ties involve too much time in travelling. 
The new plan is to bring the localities 
into geographical centres, where  co- 
ordinating work can be done with effect. 


Side by side-with Local Government 
co-ordination, Party education and trade 
union co-operation must receive a good 
deal of attention. 


Constituency and Local Labour Parties 
who make no attempt to study and dis- 
cuss draft Policy Documents, forfeit their 
right to criticise national policy when it 
is produced. 


With the Trade Union movement, for 
too long some of our Constituency Labour 
Parties have looked upon trade union 
branches as fee paying agents. Trade 
union affiliations are important, but they 
are only a part of the picture. Our really 
big job is to bring into the Labour Party 
affiliated trade union members, so that 
they can take a full part as equal partners 
in the day-to-day work of the political 
wing of the Labour movement. 

In this particular region, with an exten- 
sive coast line and vast rural populations, 
the above planning will not be easy. It 
is a long term proposition, but ultimately 
it is bound to produce far reaching and 
beneficial results. 


E. V. REES. 
South Western. 


(continued on page 79) 


MAKE CONFERENCES BRIGHTER 


urges D. F. ALGER | 


WE all want our many conferences 

held throughout the country to be 
effective. We want them to let the maxi- 
mum of light into the subjects under dis- 
cussion. We DO NOT want the precious 
time of the delegates to be wasted. How 
can we improve our efficiency in this field? 


Many hours spent at conferences have 
convinced me that much time is lost in 
repetition and in vague or discursive state- 
ments. 

Recently at a large and important con- 
ference, a few points on a wide subject 
were dealt with at great length by several 
delegates. The effect was, to say the least, 
irritating. The conference as a whole, 
conscious of the flight of time, became 
tired, fractious and generally uneasy. 

In contributing to any discussion it is 
important to speak briefly and to concen- 
trate on essentials. This is urged because 
comfort and efficiency are vital to the suc- 
cess of a conference. As the Americans 
wittily say, ‘Come to the point but don’t 
camp on it.’ 


If you are a delegate to a conference, 
you owe it to yourself and your colleagues 
to think over in advance the subject to be 
discussed. Have you a contribution to 
make? If so, settle beforehand what you 
propose to say and get it into a brief and 
orderly form. 

True, you may have to modify your 
contribution in the light of the actual 
debate. But in your previous thinking 
you will at least have got clear the points 


PARTY STRENGTH 


HE year 1952 will prove to have been 
a record one for individual member- 
ship and the agents’ half-yearly reports 
and the annual reports of the constituency 
parties show that not only has the member- 
ship grown, but also that thousands of 
members have been busily engaged in all 
those routine tasks which make all progress 
possible. 


There has been a steady growth in mem- 
bership throughout the country, and while 
some of the most spectacular membership 
figures come from highly industrial areas 
where we are entitled to expect widespread 
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you specially wish to stress. You will | 
saved the embarrassment of searching 
your mind for facts and arguments in the 
stress of the debate. 

The conference will likewise be saved 
the embarrassment of trying to catch your 
points amid the uncertain mass of words — 
you will be obliged to use. Your efficiency — 
will be appreciated, and your case will 
command attention. q 

In your thinking before a conference, 
try to fix more than one point as your 
contribution. Then, if need be, you can 
drop the points which have been made by 
other delegates: Bear in mind, of course, 
that when a point is really significant, 
repetition is sometimes desirable for the 
sake of emphasis. But bear in mind also 
that repetition of what has already been 
made abundantly clear is never desirable. 
Your sense of the feeling of a conference 
should enable you to discriminate here. 
‘Don’t hammer the nail until you split the 
board’ is a sound maxim. 

If you must refer to matters with which 
only a limited number of delegates is likely 
to be familiar, be sure to state the rele- 
vant facts clearly. As you have no doubt 
found, nothing is more trying than to 
listen to a speaker who assumes that you 
know a great deal more than you can pos- 
sibly know on the point he is expounding. 
If you have to refer to something in your 
own experience, or peculiar to your own 
locality, be sure to give enough of the 
story to enable your hearers to grasp its 
meaning. 


INCREASED LAST YEAR 


support, others come from constituencies 
where we are not only still having an 
uphill political struggle, but also are facing 
formidable physical odds. 

The Woolwich Labour Party, comprising 
East and West constituencies, has for 
many years been an object lesson to other 

arties. Not content with 8,956 members 
in 1951, the gain in 1952 was 805 mem- 
bers, giving a handsome total of 9,761. 
Woolwich is sure to make a bid for a five 
figure record next year. 


Glasgow, hitherto backward, has had a 
total gain throughout the city of over 


outh is likely to head the Welch” 
nstituency membership list for rg52,__ 
g increased its membership by 600 
Pastis Yeaten ahr toae 

- Buckingham constituency covers a wide- 
read area, and yet membership stands at 
, an increasé of g11 last year. 


ing an easy constituency geographically 
) organise, now has an individual mem- 
hip of 3,065, which is 17 per cent of 
Labour vote recorded at the last 
ae Election. This 857 increase during 

€ year represents a 39 per cent increase. 
ly way of comparison, in 1945 the per- 

tage of members as compared with the 
hen Labour vote was 3.17 per cent. 


In Lincolnshire, Rutland and Stamford 
has ed cons what can be done in a marginal 
wal constituency. In 1951 the member- 
ip” was 441. To-day, it is 2,057; an in- 
crease of 1,616 members in twelve months. 


The Medway marginal constituency of | 


Rochester and Chatham has increased its 
membership by 1,306 members during the 
st year, and total membership is 3,791. 


- North Lanarkshire is also outstanding, 
and reports an increase of 1,900 members 
in the past twelve months. 

Billericay in Essex, has increased its 
membership from 866 to 1,833, an increase 
»£ almost a thousand members. - 


These are just a few outstanding 

examples. There may be others equally 

sreditable, but what has been achieved in 
lese: constituencies can be achieved else- 

where if there-is the will and the persist- 

sncy on the part of the officers and. rank- 
nd-file members of eyery Constituency 
Labour Party. 


Jn 1945, 11,992,292 electors voted Labour. 

dividual membership was then 487,047, 
representing. one of eyery twenty-four 
Labour voters. In 1951 the Labour yote 
Was 13,944,385, and our approximate mem- 

ership is now one million. This represents 
me of every fourteen Labour voters. 


express their points of difference with: 


estbury, Wiltshire, which is far from~ 
at length on the importance of ‘democ- 


aac aoe under- Sar fire. “from 
“many sincere’ ‘members of the Party, who 
believe that. “members should be free to. : 


the Party’s policy by setting up, or sup- 
porting, splinter groups which appear to 
emphasise the point of difference. 

Many points of view ‘have been 
expressed and most of them have dwelt 


racy and ~freedom’ within the Party. 
Loyal members have been worried by. the = 
fear that the Party membership ee ES 
danger of being put into a strait ee s 
and that other pacifist’ organisations will — 
quickly come under the ban of the N.E.C. 

‘This is understandable, although ee ba: 
record of the Party ought to prove that _ 
their fears are unfounded. It is impos- ~ 
sible to imagine the Labour Party with- - 
out the wide range of opinion and the _ 
tolerance which have always JReers, ces 
strong characteristic. : 

There is, however, a” limit to ahi 
freedom and tolerance can go and recent — 
experience has shown that this limit can ~ 
be defined quite simply by saying that) — 
when the general wellbeing of the Party 
is being seriously affected the time has : 
come to call a halt. 

The Individual Membership figures for 
1952 in the Yorkshire region make a 
striking point. Where the Party member- — ~ 
ship has been the constant target of . . 
those who believe that Peace’ can be 
achieved by setting up groups and federa-_ 
tions in association with lLabour’s 
opponents, individual membership has 
actually shown a decline, or at best 
remained static. 

This confirms other effects which the 
splinter groups haye had on our local 
and constituency parties. The raising of 
funds has proved much more difficult, 
attention to the detailed work of the 
Party has been neglected and, of most 
importance, the enthusiasm essential to 
sound team work has been missing. 

Yorkshire. 


J. ANSON. 
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